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built ; back of a mottled green, with dark spots. The pirarara is 
longer and leaner ; the white of the belly extends halfway up the 
side into a streak of yellow, ending in a dull red towards the tail. 
The pirahiva is the best built, having rather a mackerel tail : this 
fish is said to grow to 60 lbs. ; largest I saw, 32 lbs. Below S. 
Thome the large turtle is abundant ; the large alligator is found, 
but rare ; I saw none till below Itaituba. Otters one sees more 
or less on the whole river. 

The tapirs abound along these rivers, especially along the 
Arinos : wild pigs also ; those on the Juruena are mostly " queix- 
ados," and show fight. Onqas, deer, and the game found in other 
parts of Brazil, are, the Indians say no doubt truly, found here ; 
but I did not happen to see them. The jacii, mutum, and eabeca- 
seca are the chief birds of game ; ducks one sees now and then, 
but not in great numbers. On the Arinos and Tapajos the blue 
and yellow macaw abounds ; along the Juruena, the blue and 
crimson macaw. I have never seen the two kinds together. 



XIX. — Narrative of a Journey through the Interior of Japan, 
from Nagasaki to Yeddo, in 1861. By Sir Kutheefoed 
ALCOCK, K.C.B,, F.E.G.S. 

Read y June 16, 1862. 

A papee was read in this Society last season, giving some account 
of a journey in the interior of Japan, which was undertaken for the 
ascent of the mountain of Fusiyama, and with the further purpose 
of visiting the sulphur-springs of Atami. I had intended giving 
an equally detailed narrative of the incidents and principal objects 
of general and scientific interest which came under my notice during 
a much more extended exploration of the interior of the country, in 
a journey I undertook last year, about this time, from Nagasaki to 
Yeddo, across the island of Kiusiu, through the inland sea to Hiogo 
and Osaca, the great commercial emporium of the empire, and 
thence overland to Yeddo, the capital of the Tycoon. 1 have un- 
fortunately, however, arrived in England much too late in the 
season to give effect to this purpose now ; and I owe, indeed, to the 
obliging courtesy of the President and Council the opportunity 
of presenting to the Society even the very brief and imperfect 
sketch for which I must now beg the indulgence of all who are 
willing to listen to it. Fortunately in my previous paper I 
gave such details of the general features of the country — the 
usual incidents of travel in Japan, and the social state and 
physical geography of the districts then traversed — that to those 
who were present, or who may since have read it in the 'Transac- 
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tions ' of the Society, any repetition of such details would- be super- 
fluous, and they will be prepared, without further preface, to take 
their place in the motley caravan which formed my cortege on the 
1st of June last year, and start at once from the semi-Dutch colony 
of Decima, in the bay of Nagasaki. It was such a morning as we 
have frequently in this pleasant climate of England, even in June ! 
It began with a chilling drizzle, which soon deepened into a heavy 
drenching rain. The wet season of Japan had, in fact, commenced, 
beginning as it does with tolerable regularity about the end of 
May, and extending into July. When it does not rain, in this 
season, the sun shines out with scorching power. I had thus a 
pleasant prospect before me of a thirty days' journey on horseback, 
either under a drenching rain or a tropical sun ; for, although Japan 
has no pretensions geographically to a place in the tropics, during 
the summer months it asserts a claim to take rank with the best of 
the Spice Islands, both by its luxuriant vegetation and the power of 
the sun ; and this so effectively and perseveringly, that no traveller 
will feel disposed to contest the point. Were any evidence wanted, 
Japan would furnish another conclusive example that latitude only 
forms one element in the determining causes of heat and cold and 
of climate generally. In this little group of islands at the other side 
of the globe, often compared to Great Britain and Ireland from 
their size, distribution, and geographical position, the northern 
island of Yeso, in which our consular port of Hakodadi is situated, 
has a Siberian winter, where the inhabitants are snowed up several 
feet deep for many months ; while at the capital of Yeddo, corre- 
sponding to London, in the larger island, south, snow never lies 
above a day or two, and during October, November, and December, 
and often January, there is only an Italian winter in .the most 
favoured portions of that favoured land. A bright sun, a clear 
atmosphere, and sky of the purest blue, without a fleck or a cloud, 
sometimes for weeks together, are all to be counted upon. The 
trees put on their richest tints of every shade and hue, from the 
deep green of the camellia to the bright scarlet of the maple and 
the russet brown of the beech : these intermingled with a hundred 
varieties of evergreens, flowering shrubs, and forest-trees, of which 
the evergreen oak is one of the noblest as well as the most common. 
Nature has indeed lavished her wealth on the soil and vegetation — 
on all the physical features of Japan — and given an Italian sky 
and temperature with an eastern sun to enhance the beauty of all 
her other gifts. Unfortunately she seems to have exhausted her 
generosity when she made this terrestrial garden, and to have for- 
gotten the children that were to live in it — some to till the ground 
and others to govern it — for one is often tempted to quote Byron's 
line descriptive of another Eastern land, where all, " save the spirit 
of man, is divine." But in our impatience at a perpetual menace 
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of violence, which all of Western race must live under for many 
long years to come, I fear, we are apt to do injustice to the great 
virtues of the mass of the population. They not only are the 
most patient, untiring, and successful cultivators of the soil, but 
they are also a frugal, contented, and good-humoured race — 
docile and long-suffering, and to all appearance the easiest to 
govern and make happy of any it has been my fate to live among. 
They are, with all this, among the most ingenious and enterprising 
of Eastern races in all industrial pursuits ; and I firmly believe, if 
they had fair play, could hold their own against either Birmingham 
or Manchester, Paris or Lyons, in many of the manufactures for 
which these centres of trade are noted. 

As regards our relations and commercial interchange of products 
with the nation, however, all this is to a great degree neutralized 
and counterbalanced by one element in their institutions, and that 
is feudalism. The iron hand of a proud, astute, and relentless 
class of feudal chiefs weighs heavily upon all the energies of the 
people. Proprietors of all the soil, exercising feudal sway with 
feudal privileges of life and death over all below them as their born 
thralls and subjects, they leave to the cultivators no more than is 
sufficient for a bare subsistence, and reduce the life of the mass to 
a mere animal existence. What Great Britain and France were in 
the times of the Crusades — what Venice was in the palmy days of 
its power, under a jealous and ruthless oligarchy, with its phantom 
sceptre in the hands of a powerless doge, ruled and coerced by a 
secret Council of Ten — Japan now is, in all that concerns its privi- 
leged classes, its feudal nobles and their armed retainers, all ready 
to do battle, and to kill or be killed, with equal promptitude at the 
beck and call of their chiefs. These are the classes that consume 
all the surplus wealth and produce of the soil. To maintain these 
idle and dangerous classes in their haughty privileges and unap- 
proachable superiority, some thirty millions of the most industrious 
race on earth, perhaps, toil and spin, dig and delve, in the fairest 
land of the East. And for the last three hundred years, ever since 
the expulsion of the foreigners and the destruction of every trace 
of the foreign imported Christianity under Taico Sama and his 
usurping and still more implacable successor Gongen Sama (the 
two most revered and glorified Tycoons of their history), this state 
of things seems to have been steadily maintained, and what is per- 
haps still more remarkable, maintained without civil feuds between 
the Daimios, insurrection against the sovereign executive vested in 
the Tycoons, or murmur among the oppressed masses, which, though 
politically dead, are yet like the busy inhabitants of a vast ant-hill, 
ever in movement, ever toiling, and seemingly within the limited 
range of a very material civilization, ever enjoying life, without a 
thought for the past or a care for the future. And yet with such 
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a people, enterprising in all that lies within their field of exertion 
or vision, careless of life, proud of their nationality, with a warlike 
and belligerent class to head them, if once there were a cry to arms 
or revolt, who can say what a day or a year might bring forth, now 
that a new element is being infused into their national life ? 

I believe we have here the key to all our difficulties, the true 
source of all our dangers, in dealing with this people and their 
rulers, and the solution of any problem the policy of the latter may 
present, in first making treaties with the great Powers of the West, 
and then exhausting every device, from chicanery and subterfuge, 
to menace and massacre, in order to retard or prevent their due 
execution. They feel that their country is volcanic in a moral as 
well as a physical sense; and as we never lie down to sleep in 
Yeddo without a consciousness that our waking may be in the 
midst of some frightful cataclysm which may involve every one in 
a common ruin — the earth yawning beneath our feet, and houses 
falling over our heads — a catastrophe that has befallen the capital 
and other cities many times already in their history ; so do the 
Daimios feel that they are sleeping in the midst of perpetual 
danger — that their power is being undermined, and the foreigner 
holds the match that may at any moment be applied to their 
destruction. They are led to this conclusion by a sort of national 
instinct, shared with all their armed retainers and most of the 
officers and privileged adherents to the existing government, and 
also by the light of such reason and intelligence as they possess, 
further helped by certain gleanings, gathered through the Dutch, 
of European nations and their history. And they fear and hate us 
with all the implacable hostility of which we can fancy a Gaston de 
Fox or a Hotspur capable when threatened with an uprising of the 
burghers and peasants, or a Jacquerie. Can we wonder at it? 
Is it not, on the contrary, at once natural and inevitable ? As I 
said in my last paper, the infiltration of European ideas, principles, 
and motives of action, as well as habits of thought, which are felt 
to be antagonistic to the existing order of things, and subversive of 
all that has been and is, point to a consummation, sooner or later, 
which is not, in their opinion, desirable, and, so far as in them lies, 
they will oppose it, and some to the death, if need be. " Better 
die with the sword in our hands," exclaimed the Prince of Kanga, 
one of the most puissant of the Daimios, in a great Council, when 
the first treaty was under discussion — " better die fighting than 
depart from our ancient traditions, and let in the foreigners ! " 
Perhaps it had been better if such had been the unanimous voice 
of his class ; for then, I think, it may safely be affirmed there never 
would have been (in our day, that is) a treaty for establishing 
political and commercial relations with a country so ill-prepared, 
by their political institutions and the character of their ruling 
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classes, for any amicable relations with Western Powers. Certain 
it is the first treaty would not in that case have been made by our 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic, since recourse to actual 
violence to extort a commercial treaty was not more repugnant to 
their avowed principles of policy than to their habitual course in 
the East. But this is not the place, were there more time, to 
discuss the policy or the justice of European Powers forcing them- 
selves, their commerce, and their relations upon a people who 
desire to maintain their isolation — who possess everything within 
their own limits which they wish for, and must first learn new wants 
before we can find anything to supply. I have only thus hastily 
and slightly touched upon the whole subject, because it will explain 
why I undertook a fatiguing, and as the Government, through 
their officials, assured me (apparently, it would seem, with some 
reason), a dangerous journey. As to the danger, I had lived so 
long under a continued menace of assassination from those inimical 
to all foreign relations, that it did not seem to me worthy of much 
thought. Any representation the officials had to make was like a 
twice-told tale which no one is expected to believe. After carrying 
one's life in one's hand, as it w r ere, from day to day, a time comes 
when all thought about it not only becomes wearisome, but must 
be dismissed, or daily existence would itself become intolerable. 

Japan, as I once wrote to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was not a country I could recommend just at 
present for a nervous man. Fires every night destroying whole 
streets or quarters of a vast city ; earthquakes in every week, with 
an aggravating uncertainty as to the time of occurrence, the dura- 
tion, or the extent of the shocks — a perpetual threat, every now and 
then enforced by an assassination or an attempt at a more general 
massacre of foreigners, and occasionally of their own ministers, if 
supposed to be favourable to foreign relations — being the general 
conditions of life in Yeddo. And I may be allowed to say they are 
not* the pleasantest in the world, nor altogether satisfactory in any 
respect. Such as they were, however, I had to make the best of them, 
not only for myself but for others. The time was approaching for the 
opening of new ports for commerce and the residence of foreigners, 
more especially Hiogo and Osaca on the inland sea of Suonada — 
ports which the Government of the Tycoon were evincing the most 
anxious desire to defer the opening of; and it was very essential 
that I should, in the exercise of a treaty right, as the British 
Minister, to travel freely through the empire, have personal 
means of observation. It was necessary that I should satisfy 
myself, not only as to the real value of these ports, but of the 
state of feeling of the people there and throughout the country 
generally, as well as the actual relations existing between the 
mass of the population and the ruling classes. I say it was 
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necessary, for these were data which constituted the very ele- 
ments of any sound judgment as to the policy or expediency of 
the only two courses open to Western Powers — namely, either to 
insist on the full execution of the treaties in all their stipulations, 
regardless of any consequences to the Government of the country — 
or, in other words, disregarding and disbelieving all their predic- 
tions of disaster and revolution as the inevitable result ; or secondly, 
with or without certain conditions or equivalents, to accede to the 
proposal of the Tycoon and his Council of Ministers to defer the 
opening of the remaining two ports and two cities for a definite 
period of five years. I had to give an opinion on this important 
question ; and, before giving it, I was determined to seek the 
means of forming it on data collected in a larger and freer field 
than the capital afforded, and by my own personal observation, 
since I could place implicit trust in nothing that came from Japanese 
sources. Satisfied this was the right course to follow, I made 
my arrangements in accord with my excellent colleague, M. de 
Wit, the Dutch Consul-General, who also desired, following the 
track of his predecessors the Dutch Commissioners from ancient 
times, to make the journey from Nagasaki to Yeddo overland. 
And on the 1st of June, nothing heeding the persistent remonstrances 
of the Governor of Nagasaki against the imprudence of our ven- 
turing on the highways beset by Lonins and enemies to the peace 
(as he had by especial desire ascertained), nor even the lachrymose 
state of the weather, which, however, was more sensibly felt, our 
cavalcade of some fifty or sixty persons began the journey. They 
consisted of our own party of five Europeans, an escort of Japanese 
officials with their officers and servants, with baggage-horses, nori- 
mons, and porters, the inevitable impedimenta and accompaniments 
of a long journey in Japan. We first threaded our way through 
the stone-paved but sloppy streets of Nagasaki, and gained the 
high road. The route lies across the north-western angle of the 
southern island of Kiusiu, to the fortified town of Kokura, at the 
entrance of the sea of Suonada, stretching for miles between the 
mainland of Niphon (the name the Japanese adopt when speaking 
of the empire) and the island of Sikopf. This part of the 
journey occupied nine days, travelling at the rate of 8 re, or 
something less than twenty -four miles each day. During this 
part of the journey M. de Wit and myself had been persuaded 
to trust to the cattle we should find on the way as post-horses 
— a mistake no one will ever make twice. Whether it was the 
malice or idleness of our officials, or that only the most wretched 
beasts could be found for hire, may admit of some doubt. I am 
inclined to think, however, there was a little of both. The officials 
were not grieved — they would not have been Japanese if they had 
been — to see foreigners of rank cut the sorry figures we all did 
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on the backs of packhorses; animals reminding one of Bulwer's 
description of a Welsh pony, " a little blind, lame of one leg, and 
broken-winded, but an exemplary ambler withal." Only they had 
not even this virtue, and certainly every vice common to the equine 
race. This was our one great misery, and I confess to have chafed 
under it, remembering that I had left a good horse behind me, 
under bad advice. As for the weather, it rained most days, more 
or less ; and the mountain-roads, especially down in the valleys, 
became at times all but impassable. But not even these untoward 
conditions, serious as they were, could rob the country of its pic- 
turesque features of continually alternating hill and dale, mountain 
and valley ; the former often terraced to the very summit, though 
the sterile sandstone might constantly be seen cropping up, as if 
protesting against the continued miracle of patient husbandry 
which could draw verdure and food from such a soil. Indeed so 
constant is this sandstone formation, that the fields below seemed 
little else than sand, and every river we crossed was choked up 
with sand washed down from the adjoining hills : rivers of which 
it might be said with truth that they were chiefly remarkable for 
the absence of water. In 300 miles, all the way to Yeddo, we 
only came upon two rivers navigable for boats, and one alone for 
junks — that on the banks of which Osaca is situated. Yet by dint 
of patient toil and incessant irrigation even Kiusiu, which in most 
countries would be a desert, is made a fruitful land. The wheat- 
harvest was in progress, but how in the midst of so much rain — 
in the wet season indeed — the Japanese farmer manages to cut 
and house his corn, is a problem I have never been able to solve. 
They do not pile it up in sheaves as we do on the ground, but hang 
the sheaves on horizontal pegs fixed to stakes scattered over the 
fields for that purpose. The rice-harvest is in November, and, 
fortunately, under happier circumstances, as rice is the great staple 
of food, and a bad harvest of this cereal is a national calamity : 
whereas wheat is grown in much smaller quantity, and is rather a 
luxury than a necessity. It is chiefly used for little cakes, or as 
vermicelli, and mingled with beans in a sort of soft dough. 

In June, green plots of the brightest hue indicate where the 
seed-rice is sown, and the transplanting process was in many places 
going on, while in others the peasant, with a light ploughshare, 
sometimes with a harrow, and a bullock or a pony, was busily 
engaged breaking up the ground in preparation, and with the 
water let in, was to all appearance reducing the soil to a state of 
liquid mud and manure. 

The Aram, a sort of lotus-plant, with an edible root, the sweet 
potato, bearded wheat, and a bean, from which they make the 
best soy in the East, furnished the chief crops. A few patches of 
tea, occasionally a cotton-field, or a home-plot of tobacco, and, 
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more rarely, a few poppies here and there appeared. The variety 
of timber and foliage is great. The pines and the vegetable wax- 
tree preponderate perhaps, but these are everywhere intermingled 
with the Cryptomeria Japonica, the bamboo, and the palm-tree, 
thus blending the vegetation of the temperate and tropic zones in a 
way I have never observed elsewhere. The hedge-rows are mainly 
composed of evergreens, the Yew, the Camellia, and the Gardenia, 
growing wild. They are generally kept carefully clipped ; and 
from the Japanese there is little doubt the Dutch borrowed and 
introduced into Europe the fashion of clipped trees and hedges, 
which go to this day by the name of Dutch gardens. I do not 
know whether Macadam went to Japan for the idea of his macada- 
mized roads, or our American cousins for their knickerbockers, but 
I can confidently affirm all these things were old in Japan three 
hundred years ago. 

On the third day at Urisino in the morning, and Takiwo in the 
evening, we found hot sulphur-springs, in much request among the 
natives for bathing. The first, which we reached at mid-day, was 
open to the street, with a mat-roof only to keep off the sun. As 
we approached, an elderly dame stepped out on to the margin, 
leaving half-a-dozen of the other sex behind to continue their 
bathing. The freedom of the matron from all self-consciousness or 
embarrassment was so perfect, that the charitable exclamation of 
John Huss, as he saw a pious old woman hastening to bring a 
faggot to his stake, seemed perfectly applicable — " Sancta Sim- 
plicitas!" — O sainted simplicity, and happy matron! with no fear 
of a censorious world, vexed by no arbitrary code of conventional 
proprieties, and feeling no shame in the absence of covering. She 
had washed and was clean, and with the consciousness alone that a 
duty had been fulfilled, she evidently saw no reason why all the 
world should not know, and see it too, if they chanced to come 
that way. 

During this journey through Kiusiu the richness and fertility of 
the land, so far as agricultural produce was concerned, presented a 
strange contrast with the obvious poverty of those who tilled the 
ground and lived upon it. Even in the large towns, though better 
houses were to be seen than in the villages or hamlets, there was 
still no sign of commercial activity or prosperity. I was, indeed, 
struck by the fact throughout the whole journey, that only where 
trade existed was there any material evidence of activity or wealth. 

Of the exact conditions of the tenure of land I have no reliable 
information, though it has been with me a constant subject of 
interest and inquiry. The rent exacted, according to different 
accounts, varies from two to four fifths. Whatever may be the 
proportion, I think I saw conclusive evidence that nothing beyond 
the barest subsistence is left to the cultivator. Absolute destitution 
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in Japan seems rare, and the very beggars have rather a non- 
chalant and jovial air, as though begging were rather an amuse- 
ment than a necessity ; but accumulated wealth in the hands of the 
burgher class would seem to be quite as rare. 

On the third day of our journey, when near Takiwa, we came 
upon some coal-mines of the Prince of Fizen's. They were close 
to the high road ; but a bamboo fence and a couple of armed 
retainers behind it had been placed on the cross-road leading to it, 
evidently to prevent our intrusion. Disputing the right of any 
Daimio thus to restrict a Foreign Minister to the high road, I 
swung myself over the side and walked deliberately towards the 
coal-pit, amidst a huge clamour of the guard, soon reinforced by 
others. They endeavoured, indeed, to arrest my course by every 
means short of actual violence, and seemed more than once dis- 
posed to proceed to the last extremity. There was a treaty-right 
at stake, however, of no mean importance, and I did not feel at 
liberty to yield, so held on my way, foP owed at some distance by 
M. de Wit and my own people. The coals appeared of fair 
quality and bituminous, but exposed in heaps to the air, and liable 
to rapid deterioration. The mine itself was apparently worked in 
a very primitive fashion by horizontal adits. The same difficulty 
occurred a few hours later, when I turned off the high road but a 
few steps to examine a fine embankment for a reservoir, thus 
proving that, notwithstanding a distinct treaty-stipulation of free 
right to travel, the Daimios did not scruple to ignore all right of a 
Foreign Minister to leave the high road, and take a step in their 
territories to the right or the left. The treaty is to them a dead 
letter, in this as in all other things, when opposed to their politics 
or their prejudices. 

Arrived at Kokura, the fortified capital of Bouzen, and one of 
the keys to the straits between the two islands of Kinsin and 
Nipon, we embarked for Simonosaki on the opposite shore, where 
H.M.S. Ringdove was waiting to convey me to Hiogo at the other 
end of the Suonada Sea. Simonosaki is a long straggling town, 
winding along the bay for a mile or more under the hills, which 
rise, at least, 1000 feet above. It is only a depot for native 
produce and foreign goods ; the first to be sent on to Nagasaki 
and other points ; the other for distribution inland. 

I must not stop to dilate on the beauties of the inland sea. 
The scenery is really very fine, though I think it has been some- 
what overrated by the few casual visitors. This Sea of Suonada 
is studded over with islands ; its shores are evidently volcanic ; 
and many perfect cones may be seen in the ranges of hills, though 
none appear in a state of activity. The villages on the shores are 
but fishing-hamlets of the most miserable kind ; the sea itself is, 
however, the highway of a great traffic. Admiral Hope, in the 
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two days occupied in traversing its length, had the junks passing 
him counted, and they amounted to more than 1500. 

On arriving at Hiogo we found Takimoto, a Governor of 
Foreign Affairs, waiting to receive M. de Wit and myself. He 
had been sent express by his Government to arrest our farther 
progress overland, and induce us to complete the journey by ship. 
The ground alleged was danger to us personally ; but this failing 
in its effect, he was instructed to urge the importance to the 
Government, in a political point of view, of our abstaining from a 
visit to Miaco, the capital of the Mikado — a negotiation being 
nearly happily concluded for a marriage of conciliation between 
the Mikado's sister and the young Tycoon — in which foreigners 
would be great gainers. After two long interviews I and my 
colleague consented to waive our intention of visiting Miaco ; but 
firmly refused to take ship, or otherwise change our course. The 
rest of the journey was accomplished much more satisfactorily to 
ourselves, if not to our Japanese friends. Two of my own horses 
having been despatched to meet me at Hiogo, I found them 
waiting my arrival fresh and in excellent condition. Hiogo is a 
town of some considerable size on the edge of the bay, and may 
be considered to some extent the shipping-port of the larger city 
and commercial capital of Japan, Osaca, which is situated in a 
valley some 30 miles distant. Through this valley a river runs, 
dividing into numerous branches and further connected by a mul- 
tiplicity of canals. We proceeded there on the following day. 
Its immense area and the signs of material wealth and commer- 
cial activity exceeded my expectations. Even a cursory glance 
sufficed to satisfy me that Osaca, not Yeddo, was the great 
centre of commerce in Japan ; and that Osaca and Hiogo, in a 
commercial point of view, would be more valuable to us than all 
the other ports put together. We were nearly an hour in tra- 
versing the vast suburbs on horseback, before we seemed to gain 
the great thoroughfares filled to overflowing with an immense but 
very orderly crowd. There was, indeed, much pushing and 
squeezing; and now and then a desperate raid on some luckless 
front rank was made by the police; and blows were furiously 
dealt on the shaven heads of the offenders. But the only weapon 
was a paper fan ; and, although in their hands it proved a most 
efficient instrument, it not only broke no bones, but had the 
additional advantage, over our policeman's staff, of not even 
ruffling the temper. We came at last to the main branch of the 
river, spanned by a substantial timber-bridge of 300 feet. Not 
a trace of hostile feeling was anywhere to be seen among the 
people. Here, as might be seen at a glance, was a vast popu- 
lation with whom trade is the chief occupation ; and at every step 
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I saw evidences of the greatest activity. Piled up near the bridge 
were glazed tiles and pipes for drains, and large earthen jars for 
coffins — the Japanese preferring to be buried as they sit, resting 
upon their heels. It seems to them, no doubt, more natural, and is 
decidedly more economical of space. Instead of the traditional 
six feet of earth, a Japanese can be buried in three ; while, if he 
is poor, his body is reduced to ashes, and a homoeopathic allowance 
of earth suffices for his grave. The Japanese have some strange 
superstition about either sleeping or being buried with their head 
to the north : my servant would on no account permit my bed to 
be laid down on the mats in a wrong direction ; and the better 
to avoid mistakes, in all the honjens, or hostelries, the points of 
the compass are distinctly marked on the ceiling of the principal 
apartment. I could not remain many days in Osaca; but long 
enough to perambulate it in all directions, and to pick up some 
interesting specimens of pottery very similar to Palissy and 
Majolica ware, and some good specimens of silk and tapestry for 
the Exhibition ; but for which I had to pay a high price compared 
with the rates in Yeddo. The sun was very powerful, and the 
second day we took boat, a sort of gondola, by the aid of which 
we traversed the whole city in various directions, and with the 
same facility as we might at Venice. We visited the theatre, and 
I am only sorry time will not permit me to give any description of 
the dramatic performance as an illustration of Japanese life : 
strangely enough I found, after my return to Yeddo, that I had 
actually witnessed here a rehearsal, as it were, of the scene of 
violence and bloodshed in which I was so soon destined to be a chief 
actor in the attack on the Legation, by a band of armed ruffians, 
the second night after my arrival. Only, the scene in the play was 
laid in a hostelrie on the road instead of the Legation. The play 
in Japan begins at ten in the morning, and goes on until six in 
the evening ; the pit and some of the galleries are divided into 
boxes, into which family-parties distribute themselves, and have 
their lunch and dinner brought to them while the piece is going 
on. The main staple of most of the pieces, I believe, is fighting ; 
and Lonins are often the heroes. This is interspersed with love- 
scenes, often of the grossest character ; but on which, as I myself 
saw, mothers and daughters— -maidens and matrons — all look 
with the greatest coolness and nonchalance : and fathers and 
husbands take them there. I merely mention the fact, for time 
will not permit me to draw any inferences. So of many other illus- 
trations of character and incidents of our journey, I cannot even 
attempt to narrate them, however briefly, at this hour. I will only 
mention one curious circumstance which occurred on the fourth day 
after we left Osaca ; because it is more than usually characteristic, 
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and throws great light on the kind and extent of power exercised by 
the Daimios within their own territories. A deviation had been 
made on the previous day from the pre-arranged programme of 
our halting-places for the night, under some futile pretext that 
there was no house of entertainment at Uieno fit for our reception. 
We slept, therefore, at a little town or village rather, a few miles 
short of it, and the next morning about ten o'clock, arriving at 
Uieno we found it a large town, the chief place of residence and 
capital of a Daimio. As we advanced through the streets we 
found every house and thoroughfare hermetically closed — not a 
whisper was to be heard, nor a head to be seen. The side streets 
were all barricaded, and shut out of view by curtains spread on 
high poles. His own house, which we passed, was similarly masked 
by curtains. What did this extraordinary proceeding mean? 
Even in the adjoining villages neither child nor woman was to be 
seen. Information from our officers was hopeless. A series of 
evasions and fabrications, each succeeding one more absurd than 
the other, was all that could be extracted from them. " It was, 
no doubt, an order of the Daimio Todo-idzu Minokami, Prince of 
Itse and Isan ; but perhaps it was only the act of his officers." It 
might be a sign of profound respect — or it might also, as they were 
fain to confess when sorely pressed, be a mark of enmity. Such 
was the construction put upon it by our own servants, from whom 
the truth, so far as they knew it, was upon the whole more likely 
to be got. The mystery remains unsolved to this day. No similar 
reception awaited us elsewhere ; but in all places where a Daimio 
had his principal residence, I observed we were jealously barri- 
caded out of all but the main streets through which we must pass 
on our way. Once or twice it was noticed, and of course we were 
assured it was for our protection, and a proof of the anxiety to 
prevent all danger, or our being molested by crowds. Nothing in 
this world is more hopeless than to get the truth from a Japanese 
official. This system of jealous exclusion and the isolation of 
foreigners is a great evil, and we shall make no real progress until 
it ceases ; but how this end is to be attained — and when we may 
hope to see any effective change — are questions full of difficulty, 
and which would carry us much too far if entered upon here. 
There are national customs, traditions, and long-cherished hostilities 
dating from the previous intercourse of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and a time of internecine war attributed to foreigners 
and their religion, to be contended against. I remember as M. 
de Wit and I were riding on the Tocaido one day, far in advance 
of any of our escort and alone, at a sudden turn of the road we 
came upon a large cortege, evidently the retainers of one of the 
Great Daimios. His importance had indeed been marked for 
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several miles by the newly-swept and sanded road, and the small 
heaps of sand at regular intervals, in testimony that all due prepa- 
ration had been made for a high personage. Seeing the head of 
the column advancing with spears and pennons, while the usual cry 
of SKtanirio ! — Down on your knees ! — came from the leading file, 
we fell into single file, and drew to one side of the road so as to 
leave ample space. No sooner, however, was it observed that we 
spontaneously made this move, than I saw the officer at the head 
assume a swaggering and blustering air, and gesticulate to the 
advance-guard behind him to spread over the whole road, so as to 
incommode us even at the extreme verge. And thus it ever is in 
the East : they who show willingness to yield and conciliate are 
in danger of being thrust into the kennel, and treated with con- 
tumely ; while to resist with such people, is to bring on certain 
bloodshed. We read in the old chronicles, that the immediate 
cause of the persecution of the Christians, the final expulsion of 
all foreigners, and the extermination of those who had any 
relations with them, was the refusal of a Portuguese bishop to 
render proper obeisance to a prince whom he met on his way to 
Yeddo. But it has never been noticed that the proper salutation 
for any one of inferior rank in Japan, is to get out of a norimon 
or dismount if on horseback, and kneeling in the road to bend the 
head to the dust. We can hardly blame the Bishop for refusing 
this, or charge him with undue pride and haughtiness, though this 
has always been the stereotyped censure. Precisely that same 
offence is repeated every day, now in our present relations, that a 
foreigner passes a Japanese officer of any rank; and hence, I 
doubt not, no small portion of the rancour and hostility of the 
privileged classes. We are all so many Mordecais that will not 
bend the knee to Haman, or to the high and mighty nobles of 
the land. And for this there is unfortunately no remedy, but in 
the abatement of the inflated pretensions of the latter. What 
amount of courage and means of effective resistance to any 
European Power which might determine on the assertion of treaty - 
rights, they can command, is not probably very accurately estimated 
by those who are the readiest to bluster among the armed and 
privileged classes, and provoke a collision. It is so much in their 
habit rashly to fling themselves upon an enemy. I was detained 
more than a month in Japan, when I had fixed a time for my 
departure, by an occurrence well illustrating this feature of their 
national character. One morning as Ando Tsusimano Kami, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was proceeding to the palace not a 
hundred paces scarcely from his own residence, surrounded by his 
own retinue of officers and armed retainers, a shot was fired at 
him, wounding one of his servants ; and a party of only eight men 
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suddenly flung themselves, sword in hand, upon his norimon. 
Before any defence could be made he received a sword-thrust in 
the body and other wounds. The assailants were all slain on the 
spot, except two, one of whom badly wounded was taken prisoner ; 
and the Ministers informed me that some of the attacking party, 
according to this man's account, were survivors of the attack on 
the Legation after my return from this journey. With men so 
ready for desperate enterprises, and so reckless of life, the policy 
to be pursued by Western Powers in the interest of commerce and 
of civilization must needs be a grave and an embarrassing question. 
Merchants, as is natural, are eager and impatient for the removal 
of all barriers and limitations — anxious for the immediate opening 
of more ports ; but without very carefully counting the probable 
cost or the price to be paid. What if this could only be carried 
out, or indeed attempted, at the price of a social and political 
revolution in the country, an outbreak of violence and slaughter 
on the part of the armed classes, and the overthrow of the existing 
Government, with a subsequent state of chaos and chronic war 
such as now exists in China ? Is there any Western Power with 
real interests at stake in the East, who would willingly accept the 
responsibility of measures of coercion to be followed by even a 
probability of such results? And if any could be found, who 
would be the gainers ? Not the merchants assuredly, nor com- 
merce — for, if it did not make all trade and residence in the 
empire impossible for half a century, it would at least put an end 
to both for the present ; and it is not this country to whom such a 
policy could be acceptable. Any further Eastern complication, 
requiring squadrons and troops, and bringing all the horrors of 
war upon a well-disposed and unoffending population, could not 
fail to be unpopular to the last degree. And the Western Powers 
collectively appear to have arrived at the conclusion, that, bad 
as may be their prospects of rapidly overcoming the obstacles 
interposed by the ruling classes, there could be no advantage to 
commerce or civilization either, which would compensate — even if 
it could justify — the cost and the evils inseparable from a resort to 
force. And in the absence of this, merchants and statesmen alike 
must, I believe, learn to be content — take patience — and trust 
something to time and persevering efforts of a more peaceful 
character. 



